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Testimonies of Recent Writers to the Value of the Study of Religions. — It is 

still a habit among a certain class of newspaper religionists not only to look 
upon non-Christian religions as beneath notice but to regard their study as 
corrupting and dangerous. They are the " vile and filthy teachings of the 
Orient." It is refreshing to call attention to two utterances of distinguished 
writers who have recently referred to the importance of this line of study and 
the spirit with which it should be urfdertaken. 

The Donnellan Lectures for 1889-90, recently published in London, were 
written by the Reverend T. S. Berry, D.D., on the subject of Christianity and 
Buddhism ; a Comparison and a Contrast. In his first lecture Dr. Berry calls 
attention to two dangers into which students of other religions have fallen. 
Some praise them too highly, and become strangely unjust towards their own. 
Others go to the opposite extreme. They fail to see beauty, light, or good in 
any but their own creed. They apply false standards of comparison, and 
adopt untrue conclusions. As an illustration of the latter position he instances 
Spence Hardy's words that " the priests of India are encumbered by weapons 
that may be wrested from their hands and used to their own destruction. 
When it is clearly proved to them that their venerated records contain absurd- 
ities and contradictions, they must of necessity conclude that the origin 
cannot have been divine ; and the foundation of the systems being thus shaken, 
the whole mass must speedily fall, leaving only the unsightly ruin as a monu- 
ment of man's folly, when he endeavors to form a religion from the feculence 
of his own corrupt heart, or the fancies of his own perverted imagination." 
Hardy was a missionary for many years, and Berry remarks that " it would 
not be hard to estimate the result of the work of a missionary who should adopt 
this line of thought." In commenting on the teaching of the Prologue to 
John's Gospel, in this connection, our author reveals his own position when he 
declares : " So far then from feeling any difficulty when we find truth and 
beauty in Buddhist teaching, rather should we recognize therein a proof of 
the universality both of the Fatherhood of God and of the diffusion of that 
Divine Light which, though in varying degrees of brightness, does shine in 
some measure upon all the sons of men." Further he declares of these Indian 
thinkers: " The intense earnestness of these men cannot fail to claim our 
admiration; their toilsome, patient searching after truth, their longing desire 
to rise above the material and transient to the spiritual and eternal, their 
devotion and whole-hearted effort for what they regarded as the noblest end 

of life and being Surely we may trace even in this strange develop- 
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ment of human thought, part of that divine discipline by which this race of 
men was being tutored and trained for higher life and fuller revelation." 

The second witness is the learned and devout Bishop of Durham, Dr. 
Brooke Foss Westcott, whose recent work, The Gospel of Life, is concerned 
with "thoughts introductory to the study of Christian Doctrine." One chapter 
is entitled "The Work of the prte-Christian Nations towards the Solution 
of the Problems of Life." Typical and significant statements in this chapter 
are as follows : "Christianity is the complete answer to all our questioning, 
so far as we can receive an answer at present, an answer which we are slowly 
spelling out through the growing experience of the life of the Church. But 
before this complete answer was given other answers were made, partial and 
tentative, which offer for our study the most solemn aspect of ancient history. 
.... We turn to the long records of the past to learn how men have solved 
or rather have tried to solve the problems which must meet them more or 
less distinctly in the course of life. . . . The religious character of man is to 
be sought, not in speculation first, but in the actual observation of the facts of 
his continuous development. This consideration alone must be sufficient to 
impress upon the student of Christian theology the necessity of striving, as 
opportunity may be given, to understand the essential ideas of faiths, however 
strange and repulsive, in which his fellow men have lived and died. These 
faiths all show something of what man is, and of what man has made of man, 
though God be not far from each one. The religious history of the world is 

the very soul of history ; and it speaks to the soul A belief in God 

constrains us to hold that the office of working out different parts of the total 
inheritance of mankind was committed in the order of Providence to different 
races. And in every part, in every fragmentary realization of man's endow- 
ments and powers, religion has a share This progress, achieved, at 

least in thought, on a large scale by the noblest among Gentile teachers, is 
part of the ' testimony of the soul naturally Christian,' the revelation of the 
soul's wants which the absolute religion must meet. This is one side of the 
great lessons of the Gentile religions." Bishop Westcott then proceeds to a 
study of the thoughts of the religions of China, India, and Persia. 

That such a recognition of the place occupied by non-Christian theologies 
in the investigation of Christian theology is given by such a careful and 
orthodox scholar is profoundly significant. The time is surely coming when 
a knowledge of the teachings of religions other than Christianity will be sought 
by every theological student, and no missionary will be regarded as fully 
equipped for service until he has a broad and thorough acquaintance with 
that system of religion which he purposes to fulfill and supplant with the 
Gospel of Christ. Our Lord was trained in the faith of Judaism, and he 
therefore knew so well how to reach and rescue those who were seeking for 
life and salvation in its teachings. What He was as a missionary, all his 
followers must fain strive to become, not merely in great basal elements, but in 
all details and qualities which can lend power and point to the work for which, 
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in the full sense of the word, he gave his life — a life of long preparation, 
earnest thought, unwearied energy, and total consecration. 

New Opportunities for Intending Missionaries. — The Department of Com- 
parative Religion in the University of Chicago seeks to make itself useful to 
those who are intending to enter the work of Foreign Missions by affording 
them opportunities, not only for studying the religions of non-Christian peoples 
but also for laying a foundation in the knowledge of the languages of these 
peoples. It offers in the Winter Quarter of the present year, 1894-5, a three- 
months' course in Hindi under the direction of the Reverend Fulton J. Coffin, 
M.A., Hirsch Fellow in Comparative Religion in the University. Mr. Coffin 
has enjoyed the advantage of practical mission work among the people of 
India for several years, in the missions in Trinidad, W. I. The statement 
concerning the course is as follows : 

COURSE IN HINDI 

(for beginners). 

(1) This course will include a careful study of the grammar of the Hindi 
language, both literary and provincial ; the ordinary rules of syntax ; 
exercises in Hindi composition and conversation ; the writing of the 
language in the native character (both Nagari and Kaithi) ; the read- 
ing and translation of easy prose, especially selected portions of the 
Gospels (in Hindi). Special attention will be given to pronunciation, 
and, by the use, so far as possible, of the language in the class room, 
to accustom the ear to the sounds of the spoken language. 

(2) During a three-months' course, a student, with average attention and 
ability to acquire languages, should become proficient in the elements 
of the grammar, be able to read easy prose (say the Gospels), in the 
native character, fluently and correctly, translate simple English into 
Hindi readily, and carry on a connected conversation with considerable 
ease. 

(3) Books required : 

(a) The Hindi Manual, by Frederic Pincott, M. R. N. S. 
(&) Hindi Grammar (latest edition), by Rev. Dr. Kellogg. 
(c) Hall's Hindi Reader. 
These books are prescribed by Civil Service Commissioners, to be studied 
by candidates for the Indian Civil Service. All Hindi students should have 
at least the Manual and Grammar published by W. H. Allen and Co. and 
Triibner and Co., London. 

Intending missionaries will also require the following : 
Hindi Dictionary (Sanskrit character), by J. D. Bate (Triibner and Co.). 
Hindustani Dictionary (Hindustani and English, Romanized) by Duncan 
Forbes (W. H. Allen and Co., London). 
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The Old and New Testament (in Hindi) (published by the Bible Socie- 
ties). 

(4) The importance of this course to intending missionaries and others : 

(a) Hindi is the vernacular of the masses in British India and depend- 
ent states, from Bengal to the Panjab, and from the foot of the 
Himalayas to the borders of Madras. No one language in India is 
spoken or understood by so large a number of the people. It is 
the living Aryan speech which is the actual vernacular of the 
great mass of the Hindu population. It agrees in grammatical 
form with the Urdu, and thus an acquaintance with Hindi is an 
acquaintance with the Hindustani (or Urdu) except in the matter 
of vocabulary — the latter using many words of Persian and Arabic 
derivation. The Hindi is the medium of instruction in all Hindu 
schools, and to its study the student or missionary must first 
direct his attention. It is the avenue to the proper understanding 
of the great epic poems of India with which it is so necessary to 
be somewhat acquainted to get a proper understanding of Hindu 
life and thought. 

(b) An elementary knowledge of Hindi as this course proposes to 
give will be of special importance to intending missionaries. 
Such an acquaintance will enable the missionary to enter upon 
practical work almost immediately upon arrival in the country. 
The tedious waiting so trying to the new comer and the struggle 
with the elements of the language under trying circumstances of 
climate, etc., will be largely avoided. Expenses to Mission 
Boards can be thus greatly reduced and the initial work of the 
missionary's life rendered much more pleasant, by being in a 
position to grow much more rapidly into sympathy with his new 
surroundings. 

Besides the course in languages, opportunities for the study of the historic 
religions and for comparative investigation into the doctrines and practices 
of the world's faiths are offered by the professors in the department. 

The Reverend John Henry Barrows, D.D., is the holder of the Haskell 
Lectureship in Comparative Religion, which was established the past year 
by the gift of Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, in honor of the Parliament of 
Religions, of which Dr. Barrows was chairman. Professor Barrows delivers 
his first course of lectures in April, 1895, on the subject of The Relations of 
Christianity to the other Religions. 

Professor G S. Goodspeed lectures throughout the year upon the general 
subject of The Semitic Religions. During the first quarter the religions of 
Egypt, Assyria-Babylonia, Phenicia, etc., will be studied ; in the second quar- 
ter, the religion of the Hebrew People ; in the third quarter, Mohammedanism. 
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Accompanying the work of the first quarter, a careful reading of W. Robt. 
Smith's " Religion of the Semites " will be undertaken. 

The Department also offers a course in Buddhism to students who may 
desire to study by correspondence, and announces lectures for University 
Extension classes by Mr. Edmund Buckley, Hirsch Fellow for 1893-94, on 
Shinto, the Ethnic Faith of Japan, and the Science of Religion. 



